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war had to be made; and all the relations who had taken
up arms in the quarrel had to be consulted in the
negotiations for peace. Nothing of this kind was
allowed to grow up in England. Our Norman kings
understood too well what feudal license meant, and set
themselves with grim determination to be masters in
their own dominions. Private war indeed there was;
but instead of being regulated by law, it was regarded as
lawless. The king's courts were open, and all men were
expected to submit to them. What had at first been the
only means of punishing offenders was now looked upon
as itself an offence. In other realms the same view came
in time to be held. As the central power grew strong, it
endeavoured everywhere to crush out family feuds, and
gain for the state tribunals jurisdiction over all offences.
Christian influences acted in the same direction. The
vengeful feelings of the injured party were seen to be a
most unjust measure of the enormity of the crime and
the severity of the punishment Disorder and bloodshed
were condemned by the canons, and the authority of the
temporal magistrate exalted. Popes and kings set them-
selves against the practice of private war. It was no
longer recognized and regulated ; but the law of the
Church and the law of the State combined to forbid it
For a long time it continued to exist in spite of all
prohibitions. But it gradually died out as state organiza-
tion improved, and the unbridled passions of primitive
man became more amenable to control under the in-
fluence of ever-increasing civilization. In Germany it
ceased at the end of the fifteenth century; in Spain it
was not put down till early in the sixteenth; after the
Wars of the Roses, it was no longer known in England ;
and in the Highlands of Scotland it lingered till the